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nized that such positions can only be adequately filled after a long period 
of experience, in which administrative ability has an opportunity to 
develop. 

J. A. F. 

The quit-rent system in the American colonies. By Beverley "W. Bond, 
Jr., associate professor of history in Purdue university. With an 
introduction by Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven: Yale univer- 
sity press, 1919. 492 p. $3.00) 
To the large and ever increasing literature of American colonial history 
Mr. Bond has made a worthy addition. The quitrent had a place in the 
domain of real property in the colonies as important as the royal prerog- 
ative in matters of government and the navigation acts in matters of 
commerce. It was an effort to transfer to the new world an institution 
of England. It proved to be an obstacle before the people in their ef- 
forts to develop the resources of the country according to their own de- 
sires, and therefore has a larger significance than the petty details of the 
numerous quitrent controversies might seem to indicate. Many colonists 
to whom the royal prerogative was an indefinite principle and the navi- 
gation acts were a remote grievance found in the rents a source of con- 
stant irritation. Their pocketbooks were directly affected, their sense of 
justice was outraged, and their respect for government was lowered. 
Yet, except for a few chapters in rather technical works and discussions 
in monographs relating to the various colonies, the quitrent has not been 
treated. To bring together and organize the information disclosed in 
the material existing in this country and in England has been Mr. Bond 's 
task. His work is notable for its excellent organization, its sane per- 
spective, and its wise discrimination in handling the numerous contro- 
versies of the colonists over the rents. Mr. Andrews of Yale contributes 
an appreciative introduction and adds a few notes regarding the quitrent 
in New England outside of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bond's classification of colonies with respect to the quitrent is in- 
teresting. First, in chapter n he treats the colonies of New England in 
which the rents were not established. Then in chapters m and rv there 
follows a discussion of conditions in the colonies in which the rents were 
always strictly proprietary, although the government was royal. A 
third division is the rents in the proprietary colonies, subdivided into 
proprietaries surrendered to the crown and those which were not sur- 
rendered (chapters v-vn). Still another division of the work treats of 
the rents under royal administration (chapters vm-xii). Chapter xn 
is a special treatment of the rents in the West Indian colonies, Nova 
Scotia, St. John, and the territory acquired in 1763. 

From the multiplicity of details a few conclusions are noteworthy. 
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These may be classified according to the reaction of the colonists to the 
quitrent and the place of the rents in British administration. So far as 
the colonists were concerned, the rent system had one salutary effect: it 
served to check land speculation, an evil less apparent in Maryland and 
Virginia, where the rents were well established, than in those colonies in 
which they were not well established. The contrast between royal and 
proprietary rents is also notable, for the proprietors enforced a higher 
rate than did the crown. Yet when the crown assumed control a disin- 
clination to accommodate a strictly legal view of the rents and the obli- 
gations arising from them to frontier conditions caused antagonism to 
continue. The result was an inflammatory state of mind which was an 
excellent background for the agitation of the revolution. 

The British administration of the quitrents is ably surveyed separately 
in chapter xiv. The evils of the split executive, so notable in commercial 
and political policy, were ever present. The auditor-general, resident in 
England, was subject to directions from the lord high treasurer, the first 
lord of the treasury, and the chancellor of the exchequer. The receiv- 
ers-general, resident in the colonies, were appointed by the crown, but 
there were also deputies appointed by the auditor-general. Moreover, 
the royal governors had an influence and the cooperation of the assem- 
blies was much to be desired. Under such conditions financial efficiency 
was hardly to be expected ; the collections were about one-half the amount 
called for by the rent rolls. Efficiency also varied from colony to colony. 
Toward the close of the colonial period the British authorities took more 
interest in the rent problem. The possibility of procuring from the 
rents sufficient revenue to pay the cost of administration within the 
colonies was realized, and if the revolution had not intervened the re- 
maining proprietary charters would doubtless have been revoked, if for 
no other reason than to secure the revenue from the rents enjoyed by 
the proprietors. 

William K. Boyd 

The North West company. By Gordon Charles Davidson, Ph.D. (Berke- 
ley: University of California press, 1918. 349 p. $3.00 bound; 
$2.50 paper) 
So few books of real worth have been written concerning the fur trade 
of North America that the appearance of a new volume in this field may 
be regarded as an event, particularly when it deals with so important 
and little-known a phase of the subject as the history of the North West 
company. Mr. Davidson's volume is the most pretentious study of the 
sort which has appeared since the publication of Chittenden's American 
fur trade of the far west. An examination of the bibliography reveals 
that the writer has searched the field with the most painstaking care in 



